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(DUCT Junior Scholastic Now Brings Your Class 
SI KC I A L! An Outstanding New Map Program 


MAPS—THE KEY TO KNOWLEDGE. With this issue, 
Junior Scholastic is introducing a new map series, planned 
on a semester basis through the May 20, 1953, issue. This 
series, we believe, will have a far-reaching impact in the 
field of education. It is carefully designed by a well-known 
cartographer to build increasing pupil comprehension and 
appreciation of map uses. 

Maps are essential to all of us. Properly used, they are a 
kev to knowledge and the soundest foundation on which to 
build teaching in geography, social studies, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, and even literature. 

The well-informed citizen, be he adult or child, should 
now more than ever turn to a map in order to grasp the 
revisions which the last war and the peace have stamped on 
the face of the world. He should turn to maps to understand 
how modern transportation has “shrunk” the world. 

Junior Scholastic’s new map series will become an active 
instrument in teaching and learning. 


WHAT THE MAP IN THIS ISSUE DOES. Reprinted on 
this page is the map accompanying our Japan theme article. 
The map shows 


. The mountainous nature of the country. 

. The geographic relation of Japan to Korea and the 
U.S.S.R. 

. Large cities with a population of more than 300,000. 

. An inset map to orient pupils accustomed to view- 
ing Japan only from the conventional north-south 
angle. 


A grasp of the first three points is essential to an under- 
standing of Japan today—her problems and her position in 
the cold war. 

Thus, this map of Japan: 


1. Affords the means for visualizing large and remote 
areas. 
. Provides a basis upon which to visualize descriptive 
information. 
. Provides a basis for inferential thinking. 
. Clearly shows place locations. 
. Helps point out area relationships. 
. Promotes and stimulates interest in the text and 
subject matter. 


THE SEMESTER PROGRAM 


Junior Scholastic’s map series will provide a ground plan, 
and become a framework, on which the young learner will 
build future knowledge, putting various subjects into their 
places in due relation and proportion. As his understanding 
grows, he will learn to discriminate and distinguish between 
maps and what they tell. He will build a “map habit,” like 
a dictionary or library habit. 


CLASSROOM ATLAS 


You may wish, for future use, to build a collection of these 
up-to-date, carefully planned maps. If so, may we suggest 
that you order an extra copy of Junior Scholastic for the 
second semester. In this way, you can keep your file copy 
intact while building a useful classrom atlas. 





OUR NEW MAP SPECIALIST 


Gerard Lord Alexander, a fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, has been appointed cartographic consultant for Junior 
Scholastic. He studied at Oxford and Edinburgh Universities and 
did his graduate work in geography-cartography at Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague. During the war he served as intelligence officer 
and language specialist. Since 1947 he has been cartographer of 
the Map Division, New York Public Library. 
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Quick Quiz For Teachers 


—— Q-—How will | benefit by using a classroom magazine? 


A-—The right classroom magazine supplements standard texts, provides fresh, up-to-the-minute 
material on current affairs, news, civics, government, geography, English, science, American 
history, personal guidance and a wealth of other fresh, vital material you can obtain from no 
other single source. The right classroom magazine will make classwork more interesting and 
enjoyable to both you and your pupils. 


Q—What is the best classroom magazine for me? 


A—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! 


Q—Why is Junior Scholastic best? 


A-—No other classroom magazine for grades 6-8 gives you so much—in a form so entertaining, so 
easy for young pupils to understand. Note the useful teaching aids on page 4-T (supplied with 
your subscription at no extra cost) and the outline of timely coming features below. Then 
examine the pupil edition pages of this issue. This wealth of curriculum-integrated material will 
make it clear why so many thousands of teachers all over America say: “It’s Junior Scholastic 
for me!” 


Q—How can | get Junior Scholastic for my class? 


A—Just fill out and mail‘the order card bound into this issue, and a classroom set (including a 
free teacher desk copy for you) will be waiting for you when next semester begins. No matter 
if you don’t know yet the exact number of copies you will need. Just make an estimate of 
the quantity. You may revise your order any time within three weeks after the receipt of the 
first copies. And no need to send money. We'll bill you late in February. 








TwnIgR sesoue gn For a Guided Tour Through 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC | 





We believe that Junior Scholastic is its best salesman, so we in- 
vite you on this guided tour through its pages so that you can 


see for yourself why Junior Scholastic is just right for your class. 


Three pages each week of current affairs at with this series are four articles based on subjects of major 
News home and abroad. Written simply and clearly interest in the U. S. Here is the theme article schedule for 
Roundup with sufficient background material to provide the second semester: 
a thorough understanding of vital issues, good February 4— Eskimos ot Northern Canada* 
(pp. 4-6) citizenship, science, products and resources, February 11—France’* 
the United Nations. Our news pages provide an unparalleled February 18—India*® 
opportunity for making civics come alive through reporting February 25—Congress at Work Unit 
on government in the news. March 4—Television 
March 11—Ireland® 
Theme A major article each week to heighten respect March 18—Industrial Research: Sparkplug of Progress 
for the dignity and worth of all peoples. Points March 25—Central Africa® 
Artiele up interrelations of people, geography, re- (Spring Vacation Interval) 
sources, current affairs, history. Up-to-date April 8—England* 
(pp. 8,9) maps (see facing page) and photos. Included (Continued on page 4-T) 





April 15—Scotland® 

April 22—Science Remakes the Farm 
April 29—U. S. Pacific Trust Territories* 
May 6—U. S. Pacific Trust Territories*® 
May 13~Tibet 

May 20—Amazon Headwaters 


Each theme article which is starred (*) includes 
World a lively interview with young people of that 
Friendship country, designed to develop international un- 
(pp. 10,15) derstanding at a level the young reader can 
readily comprehend. 


Selected for young readers from the best works 
of modern writers. These stories develop an ap- 
preciation of good literature and add incentive 


Short 
Story 


(pp. 16,17) for developing reading ability. 


Specially designed to increase reading skills, 
particularly in pupils who are deficient in basic 
reading skills. Emphasis on comprehension, vo- 
cabulary building. These pieces cover a variety 
of topics, they may be inspirational; factual 
reports on animals, customs, holidays, places of interest; 
or humor, Always high in reading appeal. 


Tests 


Americana 
(p. 7) 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic contains objec- 
tive quizzes. In the regular weekly issue there 
(pp. 11- is a quiz based on the contents of that issue. 
14 6-T) Once a semester (as in this issue) a special 

rB. four-page semester quiz is published, testing 
major topics studied during the term. Teachers may use the 
quiz alone or supplement it with essay questions of their own 
devising. Each issue of the Teacher Edition contains a Quick 
Quiz—ten brief questions which may be used in written or 
oral testing. 


These teaching aids — yours with 10 
or more subscriptions at no extra cost. 


C.Q. KIT (Pupil Incentive Awards)—Pupils are fascinated by 
these attractive awards which effectively stimulate greater 
effort in weekly quizzes. Contents include a class record 
chart for bulletin board; membership cards handsomely 
printed in two colors with spaces for affixing award stamps; 
two impressive Certificates of Merit for outstanding students; 
ten Word Wizard Buttons for prizes in weekly quizzes. 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER-—This 4-page section, bound 
around the student edition, shows how to make most effec- 
tive use of Junior Scholastic in class. Once each month Scho- 
lastic Teacher is expanded to 32 or more pages and includes 
articles by leading educators, recent educational news, travel 
material. 

1952-53 WORLD NEWS MAP-—This large multi-colored 
wall map, size 34” x 44”, shows NATO and U. N. members, 
Soviet orbit and neutrals clearly differentiated. Enlarged sec- 
tions shows north polar projection, Central Europe, and 
map of U. S. 





Many Desirable social attitudes are molded by Right 
This Way (p. 15) and specia) features (p. 7). 
Other Effective use of language for daily communica- 
tion, interest in vocabulary development are 
Features stimulated by Words to the Wise and Starred 
Words (p. 18) and by the general caliber of writing appear- 
ing in Junior Scholastic. 
Pupil participation is encouraged through the Junior Writers 
column (p. 18), Shutterbugs (p. 18), Some Fun (p. 22), 
Right This Way (p. 15), Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 23), and 
the quizzes. 
New Movies (p. 23), Sports (p. 20), health and nutrition 
tips (p. 20), provide added incentive to learning. 


Subject Matter index for This Issue 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: reading feature, p. 7. 

CITIZENSHIP TRAINING: Inauguration cover, current af- 
fairs (News Roundup), p. 4. 

WORLD UNDERSTANDING: 
p. 10; theme article, p. 8. 

STIMULUS TO GOOD READING: short story, p. 16; read- 
ing feature, p. 7; World Friendship Series, p. 10. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION: reading feature, p. 7; 
Right This Way, p. 15. 

VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: Words to the Wise and 
Starred Words, p. 18. 

HOMEROOM PERIOD: feature, p. 7; short story, p. 16; 
sports, p. 20; Quiz-word puzzle, p. 23; Science News, p. 6. 

COMPREHENSION: Semester Review Test, p. 11; Quick 
Quiz, p. 6-T. 

HEALTH: “To Your Good Health,” p. 20. 


World Friendship Series, 
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Bettmann Archive BWettmann Archive 
1789 First inauguration was George 1801 Jefferson was first 
Washington's, at Federal Hall, New 
York City. At that time New York 
City was the seat of U. S$. Government. 


President inaugurated in 
Washington. Here he arrives 
to take charge of government. 


r Culver Service 
1825. John Quincy Adams 
was first President to wear long 
trousers at inauguration. The 
others had worn knee breeches. 


Wide World 
1937 ronkiin D. Roosevelt's second 
inauguration was the first to be held on 
Janvory 20, as set by Amendment 20. 


Wide World Bettmann Archive 


Dwight D. Eisenhower will become Presi- 1837 First President te be 


dent of the United States Jan. 20 bern a U.S. citizen was Martin 


Van Buren. Previous Presidents 
were born British citizens. 


41921 First President to ride to in- 


auguration in automobile, instead of 
coach, was Warren G. Harding (second 
from left). Beside him is outgoin 
President, Woodrow Wilson ite) INAUGURATIONS 
Shown on our cover, around the Pres- 
ident-elect, are a few “inauguration first’s” 
from U. S. history. See p. 6 for story 
on General Eisenhower's inauguration. 











Snapshots really rate 


Its a big thrill to go over pictures of the gang and the sports you've 
shared together. Every picture's a keen record of a good time—of qood friends. 
They're fun to take !—and so popular, everyone will be asking for a print. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. a OP 


ge | 
Kodak Film America’s favorite by far = a 


—the film in the familiar yellow box. 


on 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 


The Giant of the Cereals! 


All-American Swimmer and Film Star 
ESTHER WILLIAMS says: 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Esther Williams can give 
you a tip! 

This slim-hipped, vivacious mermaid swam her way 
from national aquatic meets to film stardom. Good 
evidence of her talents and enormous energy! 

And Esther knows that hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully 
delicious, wholesome, low-cost nourishment. 

Now, a leading State University has tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals. Both hot and cold. Of various 
shapes and kinds. 

And Quaker Oats was proved to be tops in life- 
giving protein! 

So do as Esther Williams does! Eat creamy-delicious, 
hot Quaker Oats often! It’s the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


QUAKER Oats 


see EST tk WILLIAMS iW 
MERMAID” 


QUAKER AND MOTHER'S OATS ARE THE § 














CHURCHILL VISITS U. S.; 
PLANS SECOND STAY SOON 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
of Britain was scheduled to arrive 
in the U.S. Jan. 5 for a talk with 
President-elect Eisenhower. They 
planned to discuss the Korean war, 
Russia, and so on. 

Mr. Churchill, 78, planned to visit 
President Truman in Washington, 
D.C. After a short stay, the prime 
minister is to leave for a two-week 
vacation in the British West Indies. 
His wife, their daughter, and her 
husband are with him. 

Reporters say Mr. Churchill plans 
to visit the U.S. again next month 
or in March to hold longer talks 
with top U.S. officials. 


U. N. Steps Up Air Attacks; 
Winter Slows Ground Action 

Wave after wave of United Na- 
tions bombers are battering the 
Communists in North Korea. In a 
recent attack, the largest since last 
fall, 200 U.N. bombers destroyed 
hundreds of enemy ammunition 
dumps, barracks, and supply build- 
ings near Pyongyang. Pyongyang is 
North Korea's capital. 

Ground fighting has slowed down 





along most of the frozen wind-swept 
battle front. The battle line winds 
across Korea, near the 38th Parallel. 
The Parallel is the boundary be- 
tween North and South Korea. 

The Korean war started in June, 
1950, when Communist-run North 
Korea attacked South Korea. 


Stalin Tells U. S. Reporter 
He Would Meet Eisenhower 


“What is Stalin up to now?” 

This question is being asked by 
many people. Recently a U.S. news- 
paperman reported that Stalin, Rus- 
sia’s dictator, had said he would be 
willing to meet with General Eisen- 
hower. They would discuss ways of 
bringing about world peace. 

Many people are taking Stalin's 
words. with a grain of salt. They 
know that Stalin often poses as a 
man who hopes for world peace— 
while his Communist followers stir 
up trouble and hate. 

The incoming U.S. Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, says that 
the U.S. and the United Nations 
always welcome ways to promote 
peace and good will. In this way, 
Mr. Dulles challenges Stalin to show 
by deeds, not words, that he really 
believes in world peace. 


Hamilton Wright photo 


Puerto Rico hoping to start the use of 20 bank-buses like this in near future. 


18 TONS OF MATERIAL USED 
FOR EACH OF US EACH YEAR 


How much food, lumber, coal, 
wool, and other raw materials is 
used for each American in a year? 
About 18 tons, answers the U.S. 
Government. Here's the way it 
breaks down: 

Nearly one ton of food; five tons 
of building materials; seven tons of 
coal, oil, and other fuels; two tons 
of farm and forest products such as 
wool, cotton, paper; half a ton of 
fertilizer and chemical raw mate- 
rials; two and a half tons of iron ore 
and other ores to make metals. 

Most of this material is used by 
industries which produce the things 
Americans buy. 


French Scientist Tests 
Fish Diet on 65-day Trip 


A French scientist has crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean in a 15-foot rubber 
sailboat. During the 65-day trip, the 
scientist lived only on rain water, 
raw fish, fish juice, and plankton. 
Plankton are tiny ocean creatures 
and plants. 

The scientist wished to prove that 
man can stay alive for a long time, 
if necessary, by eating only raw fish 
and plankton. 


Puerto Rico Wants to Use 
Twenty Banks on Wheels 


How would you like to do your 
banking in a bus? That's the latest 
thing in Puerto Rico. The island is 
using a diesel-powered bus with tell- 
er windows, a loan desk, and other 


equipment. This bus serves Fort 
Buchanan. 

Puerto Rico has asked the United 
States Government for permission 
to start 20 bus-banks. They would 
serve 52 communities which are too 
small to have regular banks. Each 
community would be visited twice 
a week by a bus on regular sched- 
ule. 

State laws in the U.S. require 
banks to have a permanent address. 
Unless they are changed, we can't 
use bank-buses. 





OTHER INAUGURATIONS: General Jackson (left) traveled by 
coach to Washington for his inauguration. When Lincoln (right) 
arrived at the Capitol steps for inauguration, he had no 


JANUARY 20 IS 
INAUGURATION DAY 


On January 20 Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will be sworn in as President 
of the United States at Washington, 
D. C. At noon, his right hand on a 
Bible, he will take this oath: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute [carry out] the 
office of President of the United 
States and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The oath will be given by Fred 
M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court on the front steps of 
the Capitol Building. The new Presi- 
dent will then speak to the nation 
in his inaugural address. 

After his speech, President Eisen- 
hower will ride to the White House. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
will line the streets to cheer him 
and the three-hour parade that fol- 
lows. There'll be bands strutting by 
and many colorful floats. The floats 
will represent U. S. states and ter- 
ritories and our armed forces. About 
20,000 U. S. troops will take part in 
the parade along with hundreds of 
jet planes high overhead. 

Millions of Americans will see 
and hear the Inauguration Day cere- 
monies on TV. The ceremonies will 
be televised from coast to coast for 
the first time in U. S. history. They 
will also be on the radio. 

Inauguration events will last for 
three days, Jan. 18-20. On Sunday, 
Jan. 18, special prayers will be held 


in all Washington churches. An in- 
auguration concert will be played 
that evening. On Jan. 19 a big festi- 
val with radio, movie, and TV stars 
will be held in an arena. On the 
evening of Jan. 20 there'll be an 
Inaugural Ball. 


HOW MANY PRESIDENTS 
HAVE WE HAD IN U. $.? 


Every time a new President takes 
office, an old argument comes up: 
How many President have we had? 

You might think it was a simple 
matter to count our Presidents and 
find out. But you'd be wrong. De- 
pending on how you count, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower will be either our 
33rd or Mth President. 

The problem is: What to do about 
Grover Cleveland? Mr. Cleveland 
held office for two terms, but not in 
a row. Between his first term and 
his second term, Benjamin Harrison 
became President. 

If you count Mr. Cleveland as 
our 22nd President, then General 
Eisenhower will be our 33rd. But if 
you count Mr. Cleveland as our 22nd 
AND 24th President, then General 
Eisenhower will be our 34th. 

In 1948 President Truman said 
that Grover Cleveland was only one 
man and could only be counted as 
one President. Mr. Truman counted 
himself as the 32nd President. 

Now the Republican Inaugural 
Committee says Mr. Cleveland 
counts as the 22nd and 24th Presi- 
dents. So General Eisenhower will 
be the 34th. 


Betimann Arebive 


place to put his hat and gold-headed cane. Finally he put 
cane under table. Senator Douglas, seeing problem, stepped 
forward to take shining hat and held it during the address. 


Nineteen Million Women 
Hold Jobs Today in U. S. 


How many women hold jobs in 
the U. S.? Nineteen million, says the 
U. S. Department of Labor. This is 
about half a million more than in 
1951. 

These 19 million job holders are 
one third of all U. S. women 14 years 
of age and older. They make up 30 
per cent of the U. S. labor force. 
About half the women work as clerks 
or run machines. More than a fifth 
are service workers. One tenth hold 
technical jobs or work in professions 
such as journalism, law, medicine. 
The rest work in a wide variety of 
jobs. 

Half of all U. S. women 25 years 
of age and older have had at least 
nine years of school. 

On the whole, women earn less 
money than men. 
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Flock$ of Dollar$ 
Fly over AuStralia 


Flock$ of dollars$ are now flying 
over Au$tralia. No, you can’t buy 
anything with the$e dollar$. They 
are $peedy bird$. 

The $%ize of a $tarling, the Au$- 
tralian dollar bird ha$ a blue and 
green body and a $harp red beak. 
When it flie$, you can $ee two white 
patche$ the $ize of a $ilver dollar 
under each of it$ wing$. 

Once a year dollar$ like a change 
of $cenery. $0 they $oar from the 
$outh and vi$it northern Au$tralia. 
$ad to $ay, they can’t $ing well. 
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Man-made Jungle 


There's a new jungle in New Jer- 
sey. The jungle is the wettest patch 
of land in the U. 8. Every year soil 
scientists spray it with millions of 
gallons of water. 

Strange changes have taken place 
there. Once the jungle looked like 
any other wooded section of the 
coastal plain. 

But today everything grows like 
magic in the jungle. New shrubs and 
vines form a thick carpet of green 
on its floor. More chipmunks, wood 
mice, rabbits, and other small ani- 
mals scamper through it than ever 
before. Scientists must hack their 


way into it. 

The scientists are trying to find 
out more about the effect of rain on 
soil. “Since a jungle can be grown 
in woods, will field crops grow better 
with great doses of water?” they ask. 


Airmen Learn Arctricks 


U. S. airmen forced down over the 
Arctic Circle must learn how to stay 
alive until help arrives. They are now 
picking up many valuable “Arc- 
tricks” at a school run by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

The men are taught how to build 
igloos and snow caves. They are 
taught how to find and cook 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of plants and animals 
found under snow or rocks. One dish 
they learn to whip up is wooly 
lousewort stew. It’s made up of Arc- 


WATCH THE BIRDIE: Are young tigers alike? One look 
et this photo and you can see they aren’t. An alert 
« photographer caught these four baby tigers, each with « 


tic mice, dug out of their nests deep 
in the snow, and roots of the wooly 
lousewort plant. 


Mt. Everest Conquers Climbers 


Mt. Everest remains unconquered 
by man. Again the world’s highest 
peak has turned back climbers who 
tried to scale it. They reached a 
point about 150 feet from its crest. 
The snow-covered mountain towers 
up 29,000 feet in the Himalayas. 

Last fall the explorers began the 
climb on the icy slopes. For weeks 
the men struggled in 30-below-zero 
eold against a raging wind. It blew 
stones the size of baseballs at them. 

Then, with the crest in sight, the 
men were forced to turn back. Worn 
out, they surrendered. 

Why is man unable to cagquer 
Mt. Everest? Here are some reasons: 

1. Temperature. The higher you 
go the colder it gets. Near Mt. 
Everest’s crest temperatures drop to 
60-below-zero. 

2. Oxygen. The higher you go, 
the less oxygen there is. You cannot 
live without oxygen. If you get only 
a little of it, you tire quickly. Even 
with oxygen equipment climbers 
gasp for breath. 

3. Poor vision. Swirling mists and 
glare blind the climbers. They wear 
goggles, which help a bit. 

4. Dangerous slopes. Sudden 
avalanches rumble down the slopes. 
The rock and ice on the slopes are 
very slippery. 


New Views of Moon 


Science is having a good look at 
the moon and several planets of our 
solar system*. U. S. scientists are 
studying new photos taken through 
the 200-inch Hale telescope at Mt. 
Palomar, California. It is the world’s 
largest telescope. 

The new photos are the clearest 
views of the moon ever taken. The 
moon is 239,000 miles from Earth. 
But the photos show how the moon 
would look from a space ship 20 
miles from its surface. Scientists can 
see a wide desert, a long mountain 
range, and huge odd-shaped craters*. 
One crater is 150 miles wide and has 
walls 12,000 feet high. 

A photo of Mars shows white areas 
around its poles*. Scientists say they 
may be fog layers high above snow 
at the poles. Dark areas in the photos 
may be stretches of growing vegeta- 
tion. These areas change color, from 
blue-green to brown, during a year. 

The photo of Jupiter shows it is 
flattened at its poles. A big round 
spot is visible at one of the poles. 
This spot, which is red, has long 
puzzled astronomers. 

Saturn’s rings show up clearly on 
one photo. The rings are 171,000 
miles in diameter but only 10 miles 
thick. 

Venus appears as a moon-like 
crescent. Its atmosphere is so dense* 
astronomers never have been able 
to see the planet's solid surface. 


® Means word is defined on page 18. 


different expression on his face. The N. Y. Zoo says the 
photo shows their four temperaments. Left to right: Sira, 
alert; Gingi, lazy; Wadi, bad-tempered; Souja, sweet. 





HIS is the story of a girl who 
Tia great courage. At the age of 
eight she was stricken with polio. 

At 10, doctors said she might never 
walk again. But at 13, Nancy Merki 
of Portland, Oregon, was a national 
swimming champion 

The story begins in 1933 when 
Nancy came down with polio. The 
attacked her “Nancy 
will have to wear iron braces for sup 
port,” doctors told her parents. 

In 1933 doctors did not know as 
much about polio as they do today. 

During the next two vears, Nancy's 
legs became weaker and weaker. She 
had trouble taking even the smallest 
steps. When Nancy was 10, the polio 
spread to her hips. She could hardly 
move her legs. 


disease legs 


“Nancy's case is almost hopeless,” 
the doctors said to Mr. and Mrs. 
Merki. “There is very little chance 
she will ever walk again.” 


COULD SWIMMING HELP? 


Mr. and Mrs. Merki did not know 
where to turn to help Nancy. Then 
they met Jack Cody, a swimming 
coach in Portland. He 
ming might help Nancy 

Nancy, skinny and weak, had 
never learned to swim and feared 
water. Coach Cody patiently took 
her in hand. “I'll stand next to you,” 
he said. “Then you hold on to the 
edge of the pool and try to kick your 
legs.” 

Nancy longed to get well—to waik 
and run again. She let the coach put 
her in the pool. 

Nancy tried hard to kick her legs. 
They wouldn't budge. After several 
minutes, the tired girl gave up. The 
next day Nancy asked her parents to 
take her back to the pool. Day after 


said swim- 


Ls 
For 10 years Nancy was a top-ranking 
U. S. swimmer and held many titles. 


The 


ighty 
Innow 


At 13, Nancy had regained use of legs, 
was winning races and setting records. 


day the plucky girl returned. She re 
fused to give up trying. 

Then one day, Nancy could move 
her legs slowly in the pool 

Nancy found new strength. She 
would remain in the pool hours at a 
time kicking her legs. Little by little 
they became stronger. She learned 
how to walk again. Within a year 
Nancy could paddle the length of 
the pool. Coach Cody nicknamed 
her “Minnow.” 

A year later Nancy, then 12, asked 
Coach Cody to enter her in a 50-yard 
cace for girls. “All right, Minnow,” 
he said. “The race will be good exer 
cise for you.” Nancy swam fast for 
3) yards. Then she tired and fell 
back to last place. But Nancy re- 
fused to drop out. She 
along to the finish line 

In a few weeks Nancy tried again 
in another 30-yard race. This time 
she didn't tire She won the race by 
a wide margin. j 

Nancy then asked Coach Cody to 
enter her in a three-mile race at Lake 
Oswego, Oregon. He said he would 
but told a friend: “Naucy will be 
doing very well if she lasts one mile 
before I pull her into my boat.’ 

Nancy tired, but again she refused 
te drop out. She finished last—but 
completed the three miles. Later that 
summer Nancy entered another 
three-mile race against Oregon’s best 
swimmers. : 

The next year Nancy broke the 


struggled 


Wide Work photo 


state record for the 110-yard race. 
Coach Cody decided to enter her in 
a national swimming meet. Nancy 
won the 880-yard race, cutting 13 
seconds off the U. S. record. She won 
the 440-yard race. 

Nancy scored the most points of 
any one swimmer at the meet. At 13, 
she became the youngest person 
ever to win a U. S. national swim 
ming meet. She was rated the top 
female swimmer in the country. 


MET THE PRESIDENT 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
invited Nancy to the White House 
during the 1939 March of Dimes 
drive. The President also had fought 
a long battle against polio. He said 
to Nancy: “They tell me you are our 
youngest swimming champion in his 
tory. You and I have had the same 
illness. Tell me did it, 
Nancy. 

She thought for a while, then an- 
swered: “Well, Mr. President, I guess 
I just kept trying.” 

Nancy Merki became an expert 
back-stroke, breast-stroke, and free 
style swimmer. She won 15 indoor 
and outdoor U. S. swimming cham 
pionships. She was named ta the All- 
America women's swimming team 
seven times 

Today, a housewife, she can look 
back on her 10 years as a top swim 
mer. She can always be proud of her 
great courage and perseverance. 


how you 























On big map, you see that Japan is a mountainous land with 
many people. Big map also shows you how Japan is now in the 
front line of the defense of freedom in Asia. Communist- 


Map designed by Junior Becholastic’s 
run China and U. S. S. R. are only a short distance away. In 
Korea, war is going on between forces of the United Nations 
and Communists. Small map shows Japan as it usually appears. 


Many People in a Mountainous Land 


PEEN-AGER is 

next in line for 
Japan’ss throne. 
He is Crown 
Prince Tsugo-no- 
miya Akihito, 18. 
\ few weeks ago, 
the Japanese pro- 
claimed his right 


. oe : INP 
ns - tienes Akihito wearing his 


formal court robes. 
Akihito would 


be Japan's 125th emperor, but the 
first one to have been taught by an 
American. For four years Akihito 
was taught English by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Vining of Philadelphia. 

That is one sign of the many ties 
which today link the United States 
and Japan. The Japanese have not 
always been our friends. Only eight 
years ago, we were at war with them. 
But today Japan is our friend. She 
has lined up with us in the struggle 
to keep communism from spreading 
farther in Asia. In return we are 


helping. Japan to regain strength 
destroyed in war. 

The Japanese face many problems. 
The main one, they haye had for 
hundreds of years. It is shortage of 
space. About 85 million people live 
in the island country of Japan. And 
the Japanese are crowded onto four 
main islands. It is as if more than 
half the people in the U.S. were 
crowded into California. 

To make matters worse, Japan's 
islands are made up of mountains. 
Mountains take up space. The Japan- 
ese must carve out tiny farms on the 
plateaus and on the mountainsides. 
Mountain farmers build terraces on 
the mountainsides. These look like 
huge steps. They form plots of level 
land and stop rain from washing 
rich “top soil away. 

Only one eighth of Japan’s land is 
flat. So the Japanese use every pos- 
sible inch of this for farming. Let's 
look at one of these farms. It stands 
on a triangular scrap of land jutting 


cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 


into the ocean. In size it is 14 x IL x 
5 feet. 

In any other country such a piece 
of land would probably be covered 
with weeds. But not in Japan. This 
scrap of land has been turned into 
a rice field. Rice fields must be cov- 
ered with water. The farmer irrigates 
his field. He builds dikes around the 
tiny plot to keep the water from 
draining into the sea. 

In spring the farmer sows his field 
with rice. When the rice is har- 
vested, he drains off the water. Then 
he plants wheat. Between rows of 
wheat he plants vegetables. 

Japan’s cities are as crowded as 
the farm land. There is not enough 
work for all the people who live in 
them. So two or three people do the 
work of one. Suppose you take a taxi 
in Tokyo, capital of Japan. There 
will be two men in it. One of them 
drives. The other takes your money 
and gives you change. 

The mountains are a problem be- 
cause they cover so much of Japan. 
But they cause other difficulties, too. 
About 50 of them are active vol- 
canoes. Every now and then one of 
them boils over. 

Huge movements inside tbe vol- 
canoes cause earthquakes. There ar: 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 





about four every year. A few cause 
tremendous damage. They rock the 
earth, sometimes splitting it open. 
These big earthquakes bring houses 
crashing down. They tear up trees 
and plants. 

About 30 years ago, a terrible 
earthquake destroyed much of Yoko- 
hama, Japan’s main port, and Tokyo. 
Since then, the Japanese have 
learned to build their largest build- 
ings on special foundations of “fluid” 
concrete. This concrete does not stay 
rigid* when the earth below it trem- 
bles. Instead, it acts as a shock ab- 
sorber. The buildings above it re- 
maitf standing. 

Most of the Japanese people can't 
afford concrete foundations for their 
houses. So they build in a special 
way. 

A house stands two or three feet 
above the ground, on piles. Only 
light wooden panels separate the 
rooms. The ‘whole house seems 
fragile to us. One shake of the earth, 
you imagine, and the house would 
collapse. And so it would. It was 
built to collapse easily. 

Suppose an earthquake rocked the 
ground where a U.S. house stood. 
The house would crumble into small! 
pieces. 

When earthquakes rock Japanese 
houses, they simply fall apart. They 
collapse without crumbling. Thus 
they can be put together again. 


HOT BATHS ARE POPULAR 

Because Japanese houses are built 
of light wood, they are bitterly cold 
in winter. The Japanese try to keep 
warm in two ways. They wrap up 
in half a dozen layers of cloth. And 
they take hot baths. The Japanese 
enjoy these baths. 

In many parts of Japan, nature has 
provided hot baths. The great heat 
in the voleandes is close to the 
earth’s surface. As a result, hot 
springs bubble up. Some are hot 
enough to boil an egg. Others are 
pleasant to bathe in. 

Where there are no natural hot 
baths, the Japanese put charcoal 
burners under the tub to keep the 
water hot. Whole families get into 
a bath at the same time. In big cities, 
or where there are many hot springs 
close together, huge bath houses 
have been built. 

The Japanese relax in the hot 
water for a long time. Often they 
bathe two or three times a day to 
help keep warm in winter 


' § Army photo 


Japanese farmers make the most of their land. This one is placing moss and 


twigs with fish eggs in rice paddy. 


Another sort of water helps the 
Japanese, too. Nature has made life 
hard for the Japanes> farmers. But 
she is kind to the fishermen. 

Warm sea currents flow past the 
eastern shore of Japan. They warm 
the climate of south central 
Japan and keep it mild. 

In the winter time, fish from the 
north swim south to seek the warmth 
of this current. In summer, fish from 
the south follow the current north 
to seek cooler waters. Fishing is good 
off the Japanese coast. And next to 
rice, fish is the most popular food 
in Japan. 

The Japanese have little farm 
land. But they grow more than three 
quarters of the food they eat. The 
rest they must get from abroad. 

How do the Japanese earn money 
to pay for the food they buy? By 
selling manufactured goods, such as 
cotton and silk clothes, chinaware 
and toys. Japan also has huge chemi 
cal factories and steel mills. She is 
the most industrialized* country in 
Asia. 

Japan has plenty of electricity for 
industry. She gets power from the 
rivers and streams which pour down 
the mountainsides. But she must buy 
raw materials abroad. Japan has no 
cotton, coal, iron, oil, or rubber of 
her own. 

During the 1930s, Japan decided 
to seize lands which possessed such 
raw materials. Japanese soldiers in 
vaded iron-rich Manchuria and 


and 


There'll be two crops—rice and fish. 


China. The Japanese had another 
reason, too, for invading near-by 
countries, They wanted more land. 
As the Japanese population grew, 
the islands were becoming more and 
more crowded. 

In 1941 Japan attacked a U.S. 
base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. She 
hoped to drive the U.S. out of the 
Pacific. The United States declared 
war on Japan. 

In 1945 the Japanese surrendered, 
ending World War II. The Allies oc- 
cupied Japan’s home islands. 

The United States decided to try 
a great experiment. We wanted to 
turn Japan, our conquered enemy, 
into a friend, and make her demo- 
cratic, 

The Japanese had been ruled by 
their emperor. The emperor told 
them what they could write and say 
and think. The Japanese had to wor- 
ship their emperor as if he were a 
god. 

Now all that has changed. The 
Japanese still have an emperor, but 
they can say and write and think 
what they please. They can follow 
any religion they wish. They choose 
their leaders in free elections. 

Last year our Government de- 
cided that U.S. troops had occupied 
Japan long enough. Together with 
other Allied nations, we signed a 
peace treaty with Japan. This treaty 
made her independent once more. 
Now Japan stands with us as an ally 
and friend. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN - 


As told to BETTY ECHTERNACH 


Photos by Echternach 


Eiko lives in Tokyo, Japan's capital. 


By EIKO KAJI 


Y FATHER is a professor at the 

Institute of Social Science of 
Tokyo University. Our house is near 
the University, on a street with no 
name. 

In Japan most streets are name- 
less. It is the custom here to name 
the neighborhood instead. U. S. oc- 
cupation officials gave our biggest 
streets numbers or letters so they 
could find their way around the city 
more easily. 

Most Japanese follow the Shinto 
religion or Buddhism. But my family 
is Christian. 

I am 14 years old and a student at 
St. Paul’s Convent, a Catholic school 
for girls in Tokyo. 

On school days I get up about 
6:30 and eat a breakfast of soup, 
rice or bread, nori (dried seaweed ), 
and eggs. My brothers and sister like 
raw eggs, but I prefer them poached 
or scrambled. 

| ride 40 minutes on a trolley 
to reach school by 8:15. This year 
I am in the second year of junior 
high. I am studying English, Japan- 
ese, social studies, mathematics, sci- 
ence, Japanese history, home eco- 
nomics, painting, calligraphy*, mu- 
sic, and gymnastics. 

Mother prepares a lunch for me 
to eat at school. It is usually rice 
with salted fish and vegetables 
cooked in oil and soy* sauce. School 
lasts until 3:30. 


*Meons werd ls defined on page 18 


Supper is at 6. We have soup, fish 
or meat, cooked vegetables, pickles, 
and rice. After supper, I study. Bed- 
time is usually 10. 

I wear western-stwle clothing most 
of the time. Kimonos are for special 
occasions. Most of my clothing is 
made to order by a dressmaker who 
copies any style I like from a fashion 
book. I wear navy blue uniforms to 
school. 

Reading, knitting, and embroider- 
ing are my hobbies. I like to read 
era translations of English 
~0ks. Treasure Island and The 
Christmas Carol are my favorites. 

Sometimes I go to the kabuki, a 
classica) play in which all the roles 
are played by men. While the actors 
recite their lines, they are accom- 
panied by a chorus of wailing, chant- 
ing singers and a group of musicians 
who play ancient Japanese stringed 
instruments. A kabuki performance 
usually consists of four or five plays 
and lasts four hours. The theatre has 
restaurants where we eat at inter- 
mission 


OUR HOLIDAYS 


Although the most important holi- 
day of the year in most Japanese 
homes is New Year's, at our house 
we celebrate Christmas instead. Last 
Christmas, we had a family party 
on Christmas Eve. Norio, my young- 
est brother, was Santa Claus and 
distributed the gifts which had been 
placed under the Christmas tree. 

We sang Christmas carols that 
evening and played a traditional 
New Year's game called “100 Classi- 
cal Poems.” The object of this game 
is to recognize a famous Japanese 
poem by hearing someone recite a 
few of the beginning lines. My 
grandfather is very good at this. 

For dinner on Christmas Eve, we 
ate bowls of Japanese noodles called 
soba. This is a traditional New Year's 
dish which is supposed to guarantee 
a long life to whoever eats it. 

Another holiday we celebrate in 
our family is Girls’ Day on March 3. 
On that day, we take my dolls out 
of storage and display them. The 
dolls represent the Emperor and 


Empress and their court. I wear my 
best kimono that day and entertain 
friends who come to visit. 

I should like to correspond with 
@ few students in the United States. 
My address is He 1, No. 10, Nishi- 
katamachi, Bunkyoku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Shigeru is a fisherman’s son. 


By SHIGERU HIYASHI 


N hour and a half from the heart 

of Tokyo you will find a gray 
expanse of sea and mudflats. Clus- 
ters of weather-beaten buildings line 
the shore. This is Chiba prefecture* 
where I live. 

I am 15 years old. As the only 
son in the family, I help my father. 
He fishes for seaweed. 

In Japan, we consider seaweed a 
delicacy. Because food has always 
been scarce here, and there is little 
land for farming, we have learned 
to rely on the ocean for much of our 
food. 

My father fishes for a special kind 
of seaweed called nori. We let the 
ocean do part of the work for us. 
If you came to visit us at our house 
near Tokyo Bay, you would see rows 
of bamboo sticks standing in the 
shallow water a few hundred yards 
from our door. My father has 
stretched nets between these poles, 
and when the tide comes in the nets 
will catch the floating nori. 

My father goes out each morning 
in a small boat to gather the fresh 
seaweed. 

(Continued on page 15) 





Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 





me point fo 


1. Elected to our top 
U. S$. office, he is 
@ member of what 
party? 


» correct answer on this page 


2. This defeated can- 
didate ran for what 
office? 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 





JANUARY 





$MTW TT F § 
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6. Circle the day the 
Presidential Inaugu- 
ration will take place. 


7. He wes appointed 
to the job of Assist- 
ant to the 





ELSEWHERE IN THE NEWS 


11. He resigned as 
Secretary-General of 
a world organization. 
His last nome is 


12. He's the new U. 
N. General Assembly 
president. Whet 
country is he from? 





Total 15, 


a 
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NOVEMBER 
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3. Circle the date on 4. Another defeated 5. This man will seen 
which the recent U. §. candidate, his last take office as the new 
national election was name is U. $. 

held. 


Ly haletfrevef 


ture of the newly- 
appointed U. §. 


8. The new head of 
MSA, his last name is 


10. Will you be see- 
ing it on: new U. §. 
coins, paper money, 
or postage stamps? 














15. Name this battle- 
torn land recently 
visited by our Presi- 
dent-elect. 
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What Do You Know? 


1. THE NEWS AT HOME 
A. Check the correct ending to 
each. Score 1 point each, Total, 5. 


1. Dwight D. Eisenhower will be 

inaugurated as President in 
a. Abilene, Kansas. 
*b. Washington, D. C. 
c. New York, N. Y. 

2. The oath of office will be given 

him by 
a. Ex-President Hoover. 
b. General Bradley 
c. Chief Justice Vinson 

3. The 83rd Congress, now in ses- 

sion, is controlled by 
a. Republicans. 
b. Greenbacks. 
c. Democrats. 

4. History's most powerful man- 
made blast, set off by U. S. scientists, 
is believed to have been 

a. cosmic ray bombs. 
b. atomic DDT. 
c. a “test tube” hydrogen bomb. 

5. The U. S. is celebrating the first 
powered airplane flight. It was made 
in 1903 by the Wrights at 

a. Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
b. Monticello, Va. 
c. Salem, Mass. 


My score____ 


0/0) 0/0/0618) 6/6 


B. Match each new Cabinet mem- 
ber below with his job by writing his 
number on the correct drawer above. 
Score 1 point each. Total, 9. 


. Douglas McKay 
. Herbert Brownell 
. George M. Humphrey 
. Charles E. Wilson 
5. John Foster Dulles 
. Ezra T. Benson 
. Martin P. Durkin 
. Sinclair Weeks 
9. Arthur E. Summerfield 


My score 





2. THE NEWS ABROAD 


A. Match each country with the 
news story which best fits it. Score 1 
point for each. Total, 7. 


l. Britain 4. Austria 

2. Puerto Rico 5. Eritrea 

3. Egypt 6. Kenya 
7. Russia 


a. It may settle its quarrel with 
Britain over the Sudan. 
b. It has been 
Ethiopia, its neighbor. 
_c. Its industries are growing 
fast under “Operation Bootstrap.” 
d. It has been the scene of 
trouble caused by the Mau Mau so- 
ciety. 
e. It recently exploded its first 
atomic bomb. 
f. It may get a direct outlet to 
the North Sea. 
—g. It has blocked Jagan from 
U. N. membership. 


My score 


united with 


B. Put T in front of true state- 
ments, F in front of false ones. Score 
1 point each. Total, 5. 





__.1. Thecoun- 
tries named on 
the map are 
working togeth- 
er to pool their 
coal, iron, and 
steel. 











2. A huge air base has been 
opened at Thule, Greenland, for 
planes of NATO. 

3. At the Communist Party 
meeting in Moscow, Stalin gave up 
all his power as Russia's dictator. 

4. French troops are battling 
hard to keep Indo-China out of 
Communist hands. 

—5. U.N. troops have been fight- 
ing in Korea since 1945. 


My score 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


3. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Underline the correct word inside 
the parentheses so that each sen- 
tence becomes a statement of fact. 
Score 1 point for each. Total, 9. 


“Science is really lending a help- 
ing hand these days,” said Bill Prav- 
er. “I read in Junior Scholastic that 
a colorless gas called (argon, helium, 
oxygen) is being used to preserve 
precious U. S. documents.” 

“Science is saving lives, too,” an- 
swered Helen Lewis, a classmate. “I 
read that doctors can now use a 
smal] machine to pump and circulate 
blood during operations. Imagine, 
the machine acts as a substitute for 
the patient's (heart, liver, stomach ).” 

“And doctors saved two girls’ lives 
in heart operations by first (sun tan- 
ning, painting, deep freezing) the 
girls’ bodies,” Bill said. 

“That reminds me of scientists 
who are trying to find out how much 
wrk the heart should do,” Helen re- 
marked. “In their study they've re- 
corded the heartbeat of a 2,000- 
pound (squid, whale, dinosaur).” 

“I like the way science is helping 
the British get more bacon,” Bill 
said. “Scientists are using (X-rays, 
sound waves, stethoscopes) to find 
long hogs for breeding.” 

“I'd like to be a scientist,” Helen 
said, “wouldn't you?” 

“Yes,” answered Bill. “Many scien- 
tists go exploring. Recently some 
scientists discovered a huge (canyon, 
iron-ore range, meteor) on the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic. It may give sci- 
ence clues as to how continents were 
formed. And a scientist flew over the 
first (atoll, volcano, tidal wave) to 
pop up in the Pacific east of Hawaii 
in recent times. It may give clues as 
to why the earth’s crust shifts.” 

“When I'm a scientist I'll study 
animals,” Helen said, “—like the tua- 
tara. That’s the world’s most primi- 
tive (insect, bird, reptile). Or the 
African gray parrot. That’s one of 
the (dumbest, fiercest, most intelli- 
gent) of all birds. Say, we've had an 
interesting chat about science, 
haven't we?” 

“Yes,” answered Bill, “and we can 
thank Junior Scholastic for that.” 


My score 


My score for this page 





SEMESTER QUIZ 


















































1. This country, which lies partly 
in Asia and partly in Europe, con- 
trols a waterway which is the “cork” 
to the Black Sea 

2. This country became independ- 
ent just a little more than a year ago. 





3. In this country, rivers form the 
main kind of transportation; rivers 
provide water for the rice fields; 
rivers provide fish for food. In place 
of machinery, the people use ele- 
phants and water buffalo,__ 


4. The Andes form a backbone in 
this country, splitting it into three 
parts and making it difficult to get 
from one region to another. 

5. Atomic energy is becoming a 
booming business in this country, 
which exploded the world’s first 
atomic bomb in 1945. 








Around the Worl 


Given below are 16 descriptions of countries you have studied in Junior Scholastic 
this term. All these countries are shown on the maps above and are numbered. 
Read each description. Decide what country it belongs to. Then find the country 
on the maps. Write its NUMBER in the blank space after the description. WARNING: 
You will need to use some numbers more than once. And a few numbers you will 
not need at all. Score 1 point each. Total 16. 


6. Another mountainous country, 
this one makes much of its money 
from tourists and has a number of 


unwelcome, military “visitors.” 


7. This friendly young giant is a 
booming country and our good 
neighbor. Its doors are open to new 
citizens, needed to work in its many 


new industries. ee ae 
8. This country has a huge desert, 
where nomad tribes travel with 
camels, Despite its need for help, 
this country turned down U. S. aid 
because it is afraid to let other coun- 
tries take part in its affairs._.__ 
9. “Crossroads of the Pacific” is 
the nickname for these islands. Their 
main industries are sugar, pineap- 
I 
10. The United Nations has its 


headquarters in this country._ 





11. This huge and dangerous giant 
has two governments. The Commu- 
nist one controls the giant's big 


body. : 

12. This mountainous island coun- 
try lies near the dangerous giant. 
Once our enemy, it is now lined up 
with us in the struggle against com- 





mupism, ; 

13. You might go here if you 
wanted to “dig up history.” It would 
also be a good place to go mining, 
for its rich mineral resources lie un- 
tapped in the mountains. Archeolo- 
gists have found many clues to early 
civilizations of Europe and Asia here. 





14. This small land of cowboys 
(or gauchos) is a leader in democ- 
racy. Its mild climate and rolling 


plains make for good ranching. 





15. This U. S. neighbor is having 
a boom in its aluminum, steel, oil, 
lumber, iron, and uranium produc- 


tion. 


16. In this country, “the patch- 
work quilt,” you would find Indians 
making Panama hats and weaving. 


You'd see balsa and cacao. 


My score____ 





Test Your Skill 


During this semester you have 
been learning many new ideas and 
facts. You have also been building 
skills—in reading and understanding 








1. WITH MAPS 


Study the map above and then 
complete each of the following. 
Score 2 points each. Total 18. 


1. Name Afghanistan's capital. 


2. On the ‘list of countries below, 
cross out the one which does not 
border on Afghanistan. 

U. S. S. R.; Pakistan; Iraq; Iran. 

3. Name the river which partially 
separates Afghanistan and the coun- 
try directly north of it. 





4. Does Turkey lie approximately 
southeast, northwest, or northeast of 
Afghanistan? (Circle right answer. ) 


5. About how many miles is it be- 
tween Farah and Kandahar? 








both written materials and {llustra- 
tions. This page is designed to test 
these skills. It also tests how well 
you follow instructions. 
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6. If a mountain pass is named on 
the map, write its name on the line 
below. If no pass is named, place an 
X on the line. 





7. Do the main mountains in Af- 
ghanistan run from north to south, 
southwest to northeast, or southeast 
to northwest? (Circle right answer. ) 

8. On the following list of names, 
cross out the one which is not a city 
in Afghanistan. 

Imam  Saib; 
Khanabad. 

9. If Afghanistan has a coastline, 
place a Y on the line below; if it does 
not have a coastline, place an X on 
the line. 


Herat; Helmand; 





SEMESTER QUIZ 


2. WITH WORDS 


First read the paragraph-long 
story. Then follow the directions. 
Score 2 points for each. Total 16. 


A. Half a century ago, the gold 
miners of the Yukon hunted for their 
fortunes with picks and shovels and 
gold-sifting pans. Today the section is 
swarming with uranium hunters who 
use Geiger counters. Radio keeps them 
in touch with the outside world, but at 
night wolves how! outside their tents. 

1. Fill in each blank with one of 
these boldface words or phrases: 
huts, radio, Geiger counter, fifty 
years, ten years 


a. The only contact the prospec- 
tors have with the outside world is 





b. Fortunes were made in gold 


mining ago. 





2. Write the number of your an- 
swer inside the parentheses. 


a. Today’s prospectors in the Yu- 
kon hunt with (_). 

(1)shovels (2) Geiger counters 

(3) atoms (4) pans 

b. They expect to get rich fast by 
finding (_ ). 

(1) iron ore 

(3) uranium 


(2) gold 
(4) furs 


B. Production of Junior Scholastic re- 
quires the working together of many 
people. Copy and illustrations are pre- 
pared chiefly by staff writers and artists. 
Special stories and pictures are done 
by outside authors and _ illustrators. 
Research is’ done by librarians. Proof 
readers check for errors. Many other 
persons contribute services, too. 


1. Fill in each blank with one of 
these boldface words: conviction, 
correct, sensitive, teamwork 


a. Junior Scholastic requires the 


Sentpaiandies of many people. 
b. It is necessary to make sure all 


statements are 


2. Write the number of your an- 
swer inside the parentheses. 

a. Most copy is written by (__). 

(1) staff artists (2) staff writers 

(3) illustrators (4) proof readers 

b. Each issue of Junior Scholastic 
is the work of (_ ) people. 

(1) ten (2) one 

(3) fifty (4) numerous 


My score__ Score for this page____ 


Total score 





SHIGERU’S STORY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Once the nori has been collected, 
my work begins. I chop the nori into 
thin shreds, wash it in a barrel of 
water, and spread it on small bam- 
boo mats. Then I set it in the sun 
until it has dried into paper-thin 
sheets. When the nori has dried, it 
is ready to be packed and sent to 
market. 

Most people eat nori with rice. 
A favorite way of preparing it is to 
make sushi (cold rice rolled into 
cakes with nori, raw fish, chopped 
vegetables, or ginger. ) 

I am now in my third year at 
Chiba Junior High School. I get up 
each morning at 7 and help my 
father feed the chickens. Then I have 
breakfast—a bowl of salty-sour soup 
made of fermented* bean paste and 
fish broth and some hot rice. Usually 
I eat the rice mixed with raw egg 
and soy sauce. 

School starts at 8:30. It takes me 
about half an hour to walk to school. 
I study mathematics, social studies, 
science, Japanese language, pen- 
manship, physical education, draw- 
ing, music, English, and gymnastics. 

Like most of the students, I take 
my lunch with me. It consists of a 
box of cold, boiled rice with some 
vegetables or fish which have been 
pickled_in soy sauce. 

I like to sing and am a member 
of the school chorus. Sometimes | 
go to Tokyo with my oldest sister to 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


hear the symphonies. I have three 
sisters, one younger than I and two 
older. 

School is over at 3:20. Sometimes 
I stay after school to play baseball, 
but usually I am home by 5 to help 
with the work. 

Our house is two stories high and 
has four rooms. We use no furniture 
except low tables and cushions. Our 
beds are heavy comforters which we 
spread on the floor at night. The 
floors are covered with tatami, a 
straw matting which we are careful 
to keep clean by never wearing shoes 
in the house. The kitchen is a sepa- 
rate building. 

Like most Japanese houses, ours 
has no heating system. In the winter, 
we use jars of glowing coals called 
hibachis to warm our hands and feet. 
When the weather becomes cold, we 
wear more clothing. I wear a heavy 
sweater under my school uniform. 

On Sundays when the weather is 
good, I help my father. If it rains, 
I go to see a movie. One of my 
favorites was Action in the North At- 
lantic with Humphrey Bogart. 

Our school has summer vacation 
from the end of July until the end of 
August. I go swimming often. Chiba 
is famous as a summer resort. 

Last September, I went on a 
three-day excursion with about 200 
of my schoolmates. Japanese schools 
believe trips like these are a good 
way for students to learn geography 
and history. 

My address is 245 Jnachi-cho, 
Chiba-shi, Chiba Prefecture, Japan. 
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Right This Way 


Richard Watson, Rocheste: 
School, Lake Orion, Mich., asks: 


If a boy asks a girl to a show and 
she stands him up, would it be wise 
for him to ask her for a date again? 


High 


That depends on why the girl didn’t 
keep the date. Be sure to give her a 
chance to explain and apologize. If 
she has a good reason, and if she 
seems sincerely sorry, then you cer- 
tainly should try to.get together again. 
But if she doesn't apologize, or if she 
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“stands you up” again, it wouldn't 
be wise to go on asking her for dates. 
Usually,.a boy calls for a girl at her 
home before a date. If you did this, 
then it would be hard for her to “stand 
you up.” If you cannot call for her, 
be sure that fa and her parents under 
stand why. 
Mahtomedi 


A girl from (Minn. ) 


School, writes: 


Can you tell me a way to study effi- 
ciently? 


First of all, try to study in a quiet 
place. Concentrate on one thing at a 
time, and don’t turn on the radio or 
listen to a conversation while you're 
doing your Have every- 
thing you'll need on hand, so that you 
won't have to interrupt your work, 

Study your difficult subject 
first, while your mind is fresh. If you 
have trouble keeping your mind on one 
subject for a long time, switch to 
something else for a while, and come 
back to it later. If you have a lot of 
studying to do, it might help to stop 
for a short rest or a ’snack about hal 
way through 

Set aside a special time for study 
ing each day, and stick to your sched 
ule. Then it will become a habit to 
study at certain times and you won't 
be so tempted to do other things at 
these times 

Make the most of your study periods 
at school, too. The more wor you do 
at school, the less you'll have to do 
at home later. 


homewor k 


most 





16 


NE of our puppies had bad luck 

from the start. Probably most of 
it was my fault. A German shepherd, 
he was from Kitri’s third litter and 
the most beautiful dog we ever bred 
~—dark-smoke saddle, silver markings, 
a great head and feet that promised 
what he'd be in full growth. The firs: 
minute I saw him, half an hour old 
I knew I could never sell him. I had 
to keep him for my own. We named 
him Sultan 

From the time he could walk Sul- 
tan followed me everywhere. He 
crawled under the garden fence to 
find me. He got lost in a jungle of 
grass trailing me through the orchard. 
He climbed the cliffs that were our 
porch steps to wait me outside the 
kitchen door 

One day | was liming the meadow, 

throwing handfuls behind me as I 
went. Never noticing Sultan had 
come up in back of me T caught him 
squarely in the face. 
' We got him to the veterinarians 
in ten minutes. At first we thought 
he would be blind. Fortunately, the 
lime didn't give the poor fellow 
sharp pain but he was bewildered 
and frightened to find the world had 
all at once disappeared.’ He pawed 
at his eyes to open them. 

The veterinarian worked fast and 
did all he could—washed the eyes, 
treated them, and by morning Sultan 
was better. Gradually the film 
cleared away and soon he saw as 
well as ever—a rabbit at a hundred 
feet, a squirrel pretending to be a 
crooked tree branch. 

Only the lime had somehow 
changed the color of his eyes. It was 
always a surprise to see them, deep 
burning blue, look up at us from a 
dog's face 

Though his eyes were cured Sul 
tan was nervous and high-strung 
from all his trouble. Because | 
blamed myself for what happened 
und because I loved him too much 
with my heart and not enough with 
my head, I let him develop bad 
habits | would have changed in an- 
other puppy 

Perhaps in time everything might 
have turned out all right, but now 
Keddana took a dislike to him. Try 
as I would I couldn't persuade Ked- 
dy out of it. 


Copyright 1950-51 by George and Helen 
Waite Papashvily. This story is reprinted 
from the book, Thanks to Noah, published 
by Harper & Brothers. 


SULTAN 


A story by George and Helen Waite Papashvily 


He snarled and growled at Sultan 
so much that I was afraid Sultan 
would grow cringy crouchy with no 
spirit left in him. 

About this time a lady who had 
Sultan’s brother lost him with pneu- 
monia and she begged so hard for 
Sultan to replace him that finally I 
said yes. 

Sultan had the best of homes with 
her. Though sometimes I thought she 
spoiled him with too much fussing 
and attention, stil] that was her busi- 
ness, and I was satisfied. 

Every few weeks I used to stop by 
and see him. Then one day I heard 
the lady had died. Her son-in-law 
who lived on a farm had Sultan. 

Before I had a chance to visit him 
in his new home the man called me, 
“About Sultan,” he said. “I can’t keep 
him. He's killed six chickens.” 

Well, there was nothing I could do 
but tell the man to bring Sultan home 
and he did. He was half a puppy, 
still not a year old, awkward and 
overgrown, with feet that didn’t fit 
him, but full of promise he'd be a 
beauty. 

Keddana liked him even less than 
before and threatened him under his 
breath whenever he came near. 

Poor Sultan couldn't understand 
why. He wanted to be friends with 
the whole world. He sat up for Ked- 
dy and rolled over and played dead 
and offered his paw. But all the 
tricks that won him pats and treats 
before got him nothing from Keddy 
but a half sneer, half snarl. 

This couldn’t go on. I looked for 
a new home for Sultan. Most people 
don't want a grown dog and I didn't 
blame them,. At last I found some- 
one who would take him. They lived 
in the center of town but they prom- 
ised to exercise him and, of course, 
most important there were no 
chickens around. 

It didn’t work out. Before the 
month was over I had a call. 

“About Sultan—” 

Without enough room to run or 
play Sultan had grown restless and 


noisy and took up chewing rugs as 
a hobby to relieve his boredom. 

I brought him home again. I tried 
once more to make Keddy accept 
him. But it seemed I would have to 
redesign the world before I could do 
that. I found Sultan another home. 

This place seemed ideal. It was in 
the suburbs far enough out of town 
so he'd have a big yard and in a very 
fashionable section so there were no 
chickens to lead him into trouble. 

But a few months later I heard the 
same old story, “About Sultan—” 

He had a new vice. Now he wanted 
to play in water. He was full-grown 
by this time, big and strong, and he 
broke the heaviest chain, leaped the 
highest fence and ran off to find a 
place to slosh in. Not a swimming 
pool, a pond, a fountain in the neigh- 
borhood was safe from him. The first 
few times people overlooked it but 
when Sultan drowned all their water 
lilies and chased their goldfish and 
turned their gardens into mud wal 
lows, they complained. . 


Sutrax came back to us. As al- 
ways he was so beautiful, so happy, 
so glad to see me and so free of guilt 
for his crimes I couldn’t do anything 
but love him. 

“We'll just have to keep him,” 
Helena said. 

But one day when I was gone he 
and Keddy had a fight over a bone 
that belonged to neither of them and 
they slashed out at each other, tear- 
ing and cutting until finally Keddy 
had Sultan’s throat and Sultan caught 
Keddy’s ear. Neither would let go. 

Fortunately Helena thought quick 
and filled a bucket with cold water 
and threw it over their heads. This 
separated them long enough so she 
could lock one up in the house and 
the other in the garage. 

When I came home I cleaned the 
wounds. Keddy’s ear had a lump at 
the tip and Sultan, I could see, would 
always carry a scar on his throaf. | 
gave them a serious scolding. 





I tried keeping them together, 
training them, teaching them. It 
wasn't any use. As long as I stood 
over them with a strong voice and 
firm hand they stayed quiet, eying 
each other to pick out a better place 
to bite next time. But the minute I 
turned my back they were at each 
other’s throats. I had to lock them up 
again. 

“We can't go on like this,” I told 
Helena. “It makes them prisoners in 
solitary confinement but even worse 
it turns me to a jailer.” 


Tas was the second year of the 
war and the army was asking for 
dogs. Finally, with a sad heart I did 
the only thing that was left. I en- 
listed Sultan in the Coast Guard. 
“You aren't the first one,” I said 


when I put him on the train, “that 


went off in disgrace. Lots did and 
came home heroes. Maybe you will, 
too.” 

He raised up, put his big paws on 
my shoulders, his blue eyes still full 
of love and trust burned into mine. 

He licked my ear. I put him down. 
He rested his flank against me. We 
sat quiet until the train took him off 
to war. 

After that we never heard arly 
more from Sultan. A few times 
Helena wrote the Coast Guard but 
they couldn't give us any news. 

The war was over almost a year 
when the telephone rang one day. 
A strange voice asked for me. I said 
I was myself. 

“About Sultan—” he said, “he’s a 
wonderful dog, but—” 

I covered the mouthpiece and 
called Helena. 

“Now even the 
tired of Sultan.” 

“Never mind the details,” I said 
into the phone. “We live three turns 
right on the paved road after you 
pass the church. Bring him home!” 

I went outside. “Keddana,” I said, 
“Sultan is coming back. The first one 
of you that starts anything I, person- 
ally, am going to—to—” 


President's got 


“to what?” Helena wanted to 
know. 

“Bite! Then I'll call the S. P.C. A. 
and give myself up.” 

A nice sunburned young fellow in 
uniform with a coxswain’s stripes 
drove in the lane in an old car. 
Beside him in the front seat sat Sul- 
tan, proud as a king, and bigger, and 
if it be possible more beautiful than 
ever, his coat glossy, his ears up, his 
blue eyes shining. 

The man let Sultan out and then 
introduced himself. Sultan was 
pleased to see me but not as over- 
joyed as usual on his returns. He 
walked around the yard, greeted 
Helena, sniffed Murka and Kitri who 
gave him a recognizing lick. 

Keddana, as soon as he saw him, 
bristled his ruff and Sultan stiffened 
and showed his teeth. 

“Sultan,” the coxswain said mildly 
and made 4 hand signal. 

Sultan turned and strolled over 
and settled himself at our feet and 
lay there eying Keddana with the 
expression soldiers have for civilians 
who spent the war sitting on the 
front porch. 

Keddana after a growl or two that 
wasn't acknowledged found an old 
bone and hid his embarrassment in 
chewing it. 

The young coxswain told me his 
story. He was just discharged from 
the Coast Guard and he had worked 
with Sultan all through the war. 

“Like I said,” he scratched Sultan's 
leg with a shoe tip, “he’s a wonder- 
ful dog. No other dog could ever 
mean the same thing to me. We went 
through a lot together—me and him. 
I know he’s yours. You have the 
right to take him back. You gave 
him with that understanding. My 
C. O. said that anyway | could bring 
Sultan home to you and at least ask.” 

“Ask what?” 

“Why if vou'd sell him to me. I 
have all my discharge pay—” 

“You mean,” | said, “you want to 
keep Sultan? Take him home?” 

“Yes, and my wife wants him, too. 
She knows all about him from my 





letters and the pictures that I sent.” 

“Wouldn't he be kind of hard to 
manage now? Around the house—for 
a pet?” 

“Sultan? No. We never had a dog 
on the station as smart and quick 
wad well trained as him. Did we, 
Boy?” 

Sultan fanned his tail and raised 
blue eyes full of love to the coxswain. 

“But he’s trained to attack,” I said. 

“Gosh, so was I. But off duty he’s 
like me. We don't bother anybody 
that don’t bother us.” 


Now I didn't know what to do 
Should I keep still and let him take 
Sultan and be disappointed when he 
found all his bad habits? Should I be 
a stool pigeon and spoil Sultan's 
chances? 

“Do you have a place for him to 
run?” I said. 

“Sure. Plenty. About ten acres, It's 
a— 

“Chicken farm? Or your neighbors 
maybe have chickens?” 

“No. There's not a chicken in miles 
but I'll gladly buy him eggs if that’s 
what he needs.” 

Suburbs, I thought. Fancy gardens 
everywhere. “Is there any water?” 

“Why, sure,” the coxswain said 
“all around. I got my appointment 
while I was in the service. I'm a 
lighthouse keeper. I live on an is 
land.” 

“Congratulations,” I said. “Let me 
shake your hand. I give you Sultan 
for a present. I think you were made 
for each other.” 

The young man stayed the night 
with us, Sultan never leaving his 
side. Next morning Sultan sat by the 
car as soon as he woke up to be sure 
he’s not left behind. Right after 
breakfast they started off. 

“Good-by, Sultan,” I said. 

He gave me a polite lick and then 
closed his blue eyes, curled up on the 
seat with his head in his master’s lap 

“This time,” I said to Helena, “he 
won't be back.” 

For once | was right. 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


president. On January 20, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower will become the 
thirty-fourth President of the United 
States. General Eisenhower is an ac- 
tive man. As a general and as Presi- 
dent-elect, he hasn't done much sit- 
ting down. But the word president 
really means “to sit before.” 

We get president from two Latin 
words: prae (before) and sedere @to 
sit). In Roman days, a president was 
a man who “sat before” the senate. 
The senate was the governing body 
and he headed it 

Prae (betore ) of the 
useful Latin words in the English 
language. We use it as the prefix pre- 
meaning “before” or “beforehand, 
preview of a movie, for instance, is 
the “view” you get “before” you see 
the whole movie. If you preheat an 
oven, you heat it “before” you put 
something inside to bake 


is one most 


Here’s How 


How many words do you know 
that begin with pre? You may know 
more than you think. Try filling in 
the correct word beginning with pre 
after each of the following defini- 
tions. (We've done the first to start 


vou off } 
l. to arrange betorehand 


prearrange 


¥ 


ma 


ig 


to warn ahead of time 
3. a caution taken beforehand 
to cook beforehand 


Now try filling in the missing let- 
ters in these words beginning with 
pre: 

5. pred__c_ (to foretell, proph- 
esy, tell beforehand ) 

So We. c (an opinion 
formed without enough knowledge; 
in other words, a belief formed “be- 
fore” one has real reasons for form- 
ing it) 

7. prep 
beforehand ) 

8. pre p nail 
(what a doctor must write out “be- 
fore” you can get certain medicines 
from the druggist ) 

9. prev_ (to keep from 
happening—usually by doing some- 
thing beforehand ) 


(to make ready 





Answers 
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STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred *in this issue are defined here 


calligraphy (kuh-LIHG-ruh-fih). Noun 
Handwriting, penmanship 

crater (KRAY-ter). Noun 
sunken area 

dense (rhymes with sense). Adj. Thick 
difficult to see through 

fermented (fur-MEHNT-ehd). Adj. 
Describes the change that takes place 
in food or drink that is allowed to stand 
for a length of time at room tempera 
ture. Fermented milk is sour milk; vine 
gar is a fermented fruit juice. 

industrialized (ihn-DUHSS-trih-uhl 
ized). Adj. Describes a place or situation 
where goods are produced in factories 
and other manufacturing plants, rather 
than by hand labor 


A hole; a 


poles. Noun. The far ends or tips of 
a circular object—as the north and south 
poles of the globe. 

prefecture (PREE-fehk-t'yure.) Noun. 
\ territory superintended by a man with 
the title of prefect. He is the chief offi- 
cer for the territory 

rigid (RIDGE-ihd). Adj. Stiff, firm, 
unvielding. Not able to be bent. 

solar system (SOH-ler SIHSS-tehm). 
Noun. The sun, and all the bodies that 
revolve around the sun. 

soy. Noun. A sauce made of the soy 
bean, an oriental bean. Soy sauce is the 
juice of fermented (see above) soy beans. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Tokyo (TOH-k’yoh). 
Tsugu-no-miya Akihito (sue-gue-noh 

mee-yah ahk-ee-hee-toh). 
Yokohama (YOH-koh-HAH-ma 


nounce the final a as in ask. 


). Pro- 


Snow 


I love to wake up in the morning 
To find the world all white. 

For then I know 

That a blanket of snow 

Has softly come down overnight! 


I sit for a moment and gaze at the snow, 
Against the sun’s rays of gold. 

Then I jump out of bed 

And pick up my sled 

To rush out into the cold. 


Ah, what a pleasure it is 

To see such a beautiful sight. 

The world is aglow, 

It's just gleaming with snow- 

But the cold gives a fierce, frosty bite! 


So I make sure my coat’s buttoned tight, 
And onto my sled I leap; 

To coast down the hill 

Is really a thrill 

Because it is ever so steep. 


All day we frolic in the snow, 
Every moment is filled with glee. 
We jump and we run 

And we play in the sun 


But each hour's a minute for me. 


After what seems just a while 
The day comes to a close. 
With my cheeks glowing red 

I climb into bed- 

All set for a long night’s repose! 


Naomi Klein, Grade 6 
Yeshivah of Flatbush School, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Teacher, Mrs. Olga T. Ofseyer 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


HE AND SHE ON SKIS. By Bobby Kat- 
tenburg, Barrett Sch., Belmont, Cal. 





Can you pass this 
breakfast test? 


Breakfasts are important. Leading universities and nutrition laboratories have spent thousands 


of dollars and thousands of hours to prove it. Here are some questions and answers about break- 


fasts. See if you know the answers. And it’s important enough to try your folks on them, too. 


1. Do better breakfasts mean better grades ? 


Yes, because you’re more efficient in everything you do 
when you eat a good breakfast. For example, in tests cons 
nak by leading universities, it was ye: amoaer by 
actual machine measurement that secrejaries typed faster, 
more accurately and with less fatigue after eating good 
breakfasts. Your good breakfast will help you not only to 
better marks, but to more fun in sports and social activities. 





2. How do you break bad breakfast habits? 


America’s worst breakfast habit is the “gulp and run” 
breakfast. Try getting up earlier to assure ges oe lenty 
of time to eat breakfast before you leave for school. And 
you can make breakfast easier to fix and faster by taking 
advantage of modern food packaging. There are frozen a 
canned fruits in variety...canned juices and concentrates 
... ready-to-eat cereals and all the varieties of baker's bread 
to make your breakfast easy. quick and nourishing. 


3. What's the best breakfast for you? 


That depends on your age, what you do, and what you like. 


But, here are some good rules to follow. Remember, break- 
fast should include one-third to one-quarter of your daily 
requirements of proteins, minerals and calories. Remem- 
ber, too, that bread belongs. Bread supplies lots of energy 
plus many of the important nutrients you need for goin 

and growing. Eat good breakfasts of foods you like oa 
include bread in some form in every breakfast every day. 


Penny for penny — enriched bread 
provides more of the things your body needs — more 
generously — than any other food. 
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SPORTS 


“the MAGIC EYE” 


i‘ YOU were a college basketball 
coach, how would you like to start 
the season with a 5-foot 9-inch pivot 
man? Makes you shudder even to think 
of it, eh? 

Al Brightman, coach at Seattle U., 
has just such a problem. His pivot man 
is exactly 5-foot-9. But it doesn’t seem 
to worry Al. “I should have such prob- 
lems all my life,” he says. 

For that little pivot man is Johnny 
O'Brien, the “Mr. Points” of college 
basketball. Though one of the smallest 
players in the game, Johnny O. is a 
terror in the “bucket.” He can do every- 
thing—hook with either hand, fake like 
a magician, and move like a rabbit. 

But his greatest asset is a death 
defying jump shot. Blessed with kan- 
garoo spring, Johnny explodes straight 
up into the air. He seems to hang in 
mid-air. At the very peak of his jump, 
he leans back a little and lets go of 
the ball. His shot is soft and deadly— 
and practically ae 

Nonsense, you say? Well, look at his 


record, Johnny is the only college player 


in history to sink more than 1,000 
points in a single season! He tallied ex- 
actly 1,051 points last year, sinking 
53.4% of his shots and averaging 28.4 
points per game. 

Want still more proof? Okay. If 
Johnny can score 517 points this year— 
which only an injury or an act of Con- 
“aes can prevent him from doing—he'll 
yecome the new all-time scoring king 
(for total college career). 

The current record is 2,902 points, 
made by Nate DeLong at River Falls 
(Wis.) State. Johnny entered the 1952- 
53 season with 2,386 points. He seems 
dead certain to become the first col- 
legian to rack up 3,000 points. 

And don’t think  arang O. is rolling 
‘em up against palookas. He chalked 
up 43 points against the famed Harlem 
Globe Trotters last year. 

The midget marvel is part of a 
brother act at Seattle. His twin, Eddie, 
is the playmaker of the team—and a 
mighty good one, too. Both starred in 
baseball and basketball at South Am- 
boy (N.J.) HLS. 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 

















Colds and other assorted ills oe 
Often start with sudden chills; ——— 


When you “feel funny,” it is best 
To go to bed, keep warm, and rest. 














Winter colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 


attention 


Go to bed and drink lots of liquids 


particularly 


fruit juices. Don’t go out until your cold has disappeared. 


Johnny O’Brien 


After graduation, the boys became 
bricklayers. On the side they played 
for a crack semi-pro baseball team. 
Johnny was a shortstop—and terrific— 
while Eddie played the outfield. In 
the summer of 1949, the team traveled 
to Witchita, Kan., for a big tournament. 

Al Brightman, the baseball-basket- 
ball coach at Seattle, happened to see 
the twins play. He was very much im- 
pressed with their hitting and fielding, 
and talked them into enrolling at 
Seattle. He wanted them for baseball; 
he had never seen them play basket 
ball. When the Gold Dust twins re 
ported for basketball and Al saw what 
they could do, he leaned back and re- 
laxed—he knew he'd have no coaching 
worries for four years. 

At Seattle, Johuny is called the 
“Super Chief,” since the team nickname 
is “Chieftains.” He's a quiet, modest 
fellow, a fine student and team man. 
His greatest thrill in sports, he says, 
was racking up those 43 points against 
the Globe Trotters. 

His ambition, however, is to play 
big league baseball. He batted .433 last 
season and has already heard from the 
Dodgers, Giants, and Pirates. 

His favorite movie star is Bing 
Crosby. Johnny himself sings a pretty 
good tune. In fact, he’d like to become 
a singer if his pro sports career doesn’t 
work out. 

Johnny's only weakness is—food! He 
can't keep away from the stuff. His 
coach worries about it. “It isn’t bad 
enough that Johnny is only 5-foot-9,” 
says Brightman. “He wants to be 
5-by-5, too!” 

But in the next breath, thinking of 
the O’Brien boys clouting baseballs and 
shooting basketballs, Brightman will 
add, “Don’t pinch me—I might be 
dreaming.” 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Congratulations! 


Here are the 6 top winners in 
Royal Portable Typewriter Contest 


Y MLAB 


ROLLBACK SAARAMLBL MME 


SENIOR DIVISION 
{ 10th, 11th, 12th grades ) | 


1s prize. ..4200 cash | 
i 


Paul De Bald 
Mt. Lebanon Senior High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Did prize...4100 cash 


Albuquerque, N. M. High School 
Pie Town, New Mexico 


Sid prize.. 450 cash 
*Barbara Frances Willian 
North Charleston High School 
Charleston, S. ( 
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JUNIOR DIVISION 
(7th, 8th, 9th grades ) 


1st prize...$100 cash 
*Elizabeth Morrison 


Edmond Meany Jr. High School 
Seattle, Washington 


y prize...450 cash. 


*Abby Wasserman 
Alto School 
Mill Valley, California 


Sra prize...§25 cash | 


*Jane E. McDonald 
Branford High School 
Stony Creek, Connecticut 
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“These starred winners also received a Royn! Gold 
Portable Typewriter, because their entries were 
signed by a Royal Portable dealer, 


For a complete list of all 206 winners 
see your local Royal Portable dealer. 


And thanks to everyone who entered. 


CYA 


World’s No. 1 Portable 


— 
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*Gayle Vaughn e | 








Some Fyx/ 


Dirty Job 
Mac: “How do you like your new job 
as a chimney sweep?” 
Fred: “Oh, 


Tomms 


it soots me fine. 
‘DWikuoma, Wattenbere @choo!. Pert Loptar 


Social Outcast 


Tim: “I heard about a man who lived 
on onions alone.” 

Bob: “Anyone who lives on onions 
should live alone.” 


Betty A Mr rok Kal Cap (Ga) Community Bohoo! 


Puppy Love 
He: “Il wish | could rearrange the 
alphabet.” 
She: “What 
could change it?’ 
He: “Id put ‘U 
gether.’ 


would you do if you 


and ‘I’ closer to- 


“up. Pine Ielar N. ¥.) Central School 
Choosey 
Tom 
flies.” 
Eric: “You just pick out the ones you 


like and I'll kill the rest.” 


Nancy White, Darien 


“I certainly don’t like all these 


Conn.) Junior High School 


Ample Evidence 


John: “Tom was put in jail for steal- 
ing a pig. 

Mary: “How did they prove that he 
did it?” 

John: “The pig squealed.” 


Robert Rubin. Hempstead School, Bt. Louls, Mo. 


In a Stew 


Waiter: “You ought to ty some of 
our enthusiastic stew.” 

Diner: “Why do you call it that?” 

Waiter: “Because the cook put evéery- 
thing he had into it.” 


Wilbert Yake Nixon School, Westehester, Dl 


Closed Mouthed 


Betty: “Can you keep a secret?” 

Grace: “I can. But it’s just my luck to 
tell things to girls who can’t.” 

Alberta Mae Wallis, Davenport School, Loughman, Fis 


Joke of the Week 


Bill: “I'm going to be a doctor when 
I grow up.” 

Bob: “I'm going to be a teacher 
when I grow up.” 

Pete: “When I grow up I'm going to 
be a vitamin.” 

Bill: “How can you be a vitamin?” 

Pete: “Well, down at the drug store 
there’s a sign on the door that says: 
‘Vitamin B-1’.” 


Patey White, Chinook (Ment.) Junior High School 
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TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
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Sensational Pan-American 
instruments, used in bands 
and orchestraseverywhere! 
Fully guaranteed. Exclusive 
features. See your dealer, or 
write for literature. Mention in- 
strument. Address Dept. | 38 


FOR FREE FOLDER 
-American 


INSTRUMENTS 


PAN-AMERICAN 
WIND, STRING, 
PERCUSSION 
INSTRUMENTS 


BAND 
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Merines, Commems., |9th Cent: ury Revenues; Colum 
Exposition Com.—Value 40c, everything OnLy. ‘ 
te new applicants for U. S. approvals. 
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"it’s FREE for 
CHUBBIES! 


Our new Spring Book 
telting all about our 
CHUBBY-size clothes 


Girls’ sizes 814, 114, 17%, 144 
‘Teens sizes 18/o, 12'4, 14%, 16'4 
it pictures the newest 
dresses, coats, suits, sports 
clothes, skirts, blouses, under- 
wear for girls and ‘teens too 
chubby to fit into regular 
sizes land everything is 
priced the some os “‘regu- 
lor sizes’’) 


Rae Bryon 


#1 you are not already on our moiling list mail 
coupon for your Free Chubby Style Book today 
Lone Bryont, 465 Filth Ave. N. ¥.C. 17, N.Y 
Please send me your Chubby Fashion Book JS! 
i accennstainecnesienonssenmesns 
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quiz-word 


. Hard-hearted 6 















































This bird is a close 
relative of the pas- 
senger pigeon, but 
prefers to travel 
alone. it is probably 
one of the common- 
est of all North Amer- 
ican birds. its name 
(two words) is in this 
puzzle. 

There are 39 words 
in this puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 78. 


. Enconntered. 


Second part of mystery bird’s name. 


Tasty fruit. 
For; opposite of con 


9. Dogs do this to bones 
2. Sound made by mystery bird. 


. Frozen water 


4. Chief color of mystery bird 
7. Opposite of wrong. 
. Narrow piece of wood used for travel- 


ing on snow. 


. Night bird said to be wise 


. The mystery bird lays white — — — —, 
. Nickname for “Robert.” 27. In. 


. Sudden fright 


. To sway about loosely . 


2. California (abbrev.) 


8 


. Per cent (abbrev.). 
. Alternating current (abbrev.). 
. You and L. 
. West Indies (abbrev. ). 
. Number of each kind of animal in 


=e 
SSH SrAsuvswe 


DOWN 


. First part of mystery bird’s name 


First woman. 3. Telephone (abbrev.). 
Pull over the ground. 

Civil Engineer ( abbrev.). 

Lacking in something. 

8. Steal from. 


15. Fresh; new. 
18. A tramp. 


Noah’s Ark. 


. Southeast (abbrev.). 


21. Kilogram (abbrev.). 

23. Pound (abbrev.). 

25. Clip with a scissors. 

28. Trusteeship Council (abbrev.). 
29. Private first class. 

30. Alabama (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-A.P.; 2-dam; 5-solo; 6-for; 
7-clay; ill-one; 12-kale; 13-e.g.; 14-ices; 
15-ink; 16-rung; 18-be; 20-crib; 2l-sea; 22- 
anti; 23-oat; 24-rout; 26-D.D.T.; 27-eh. 

DOWN: i-adore; 2-pal; 4-mockingbird; 
3d-song; 6-foe; 8-lack; 9-ale; 10-yes; 15-init.; 
16-R.C.A.; 17-urn; 18-beat; 19-eat; 21-south; 
25-ode 


NEW MOVIES 


14" Tops, don't miss. i“i“i“Good. 
Ai Fair. “Save your money 





wAvA/AHANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN (RKO). This movie is a fairy tale 
about the greatest story 
them all. This Hans, as played by Dan- 
ny Kaye, doesn’t really tell stories—he 
sings them and acts them as only Danny 
can. The children in his town would 
rather listen to Hans than go to school. 
So the loca] teacher sees to it that Hans 
is asked to leave. 

He travels on to Copenhagen (sing- 
ing an attractive ditty called Wonderful 
Copenhagen that you have probably 
heard once or twice by this time), and 
there promptly falls in love with a beau- 
tiful ballet dancer. The story that he 
writes about her, The Little Mermaid, 
accidentally falls into her hands. Her 
husband turns it into a ballet;- the story 
i¥ printed in the newspapers; and young 
Hans is suddenly famous. But, it de- 
velops, the beautiful dancer really loves 
her husband, not Hans. Sadly he returns 
to his native town to sing his stories 
again to the children. 

All of this is told very elaborately 
and handsomely against Technicolored 
settings. Sometimes the picture becomes 
a bit heavy, as in the long, 17-minute 
ballet sequence. But whenever Danny 











inventor of} 








Kaye is on the screen, things brighten 
considerably. Danny lends his own 
pleasant warmth and personality to a 
character from another age and another 
land, and brings him very much to life. 
He is accompanied on his travels by 
young Joey Walsh, while Renee Jean- 
maire, one of France’s finest ballerinas, 
plays the dancer Hans falls in love with. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “##Above and _ Beyond. 
“vv Pony Soldier. “Against All Flags. 
“Blackbeard the Pirate. “Eight Iron 
Men. “Angel Face. “Desperate Search. 
Thief of Venice. “Thunder in the East. 

Comedy: “My Pal Gus. “No 
Time for Flowers. “Abbott and Costello 
Meet Captain Kidd. “Babes in Bagdad. 

Musical: “Road to Bali. April 
in Paris. Stop, You're Killing Me. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Japan: Many People in a Moun- 
tainous Land (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Japan 
(pp. 10, 15) 
The Mighty Minnow (p. 7) 
Sultan (pp. 16, 17) 


Concepts Developed 
In Japan Unit 


The main concept of the article is 
summed up in the title, “Many People 
in a Mountainous Land.” Because their 
large population is crowded into the 
four small and mountainous main 
islands, the Japanese have had to make 
many adjustments. The people have had 
to: 

1. Terrace mountains. 

2. Plant every possible inch of land 
and grow more than one crop a year. 

3. Turn to the sea for food. 

4. Harness their mountain streams 
for power and become an industrialized 
nation as the means to purchasing other 
goods they need. 

A second major concept is Japan’s 
role in the struggle against communism. 
This point is made abundantly clear 
by the map on page 8, which shows 
that Japan is in the front line. Note that 
this effect has been achieved by looking 
toward Asia from Japan. 

Aims: 1. To gain a better understand- 
ing of Japan. 

2. To practice locating specific in- 
formation by skimming through an 
article. 

To the pupils: Food and shelter, ba- 
sic needs of all people, present unusual 
problems to the Japanese people. Let 
us first focus our attention on farming 
as it is practiced in Japan. Underline 
in the theme article all references to the 
following matters: 

area available for farming 

number and kinds of crops 

irrigation 

amount of food grown 

mountainside farms 

We will read aloud what you have 
found out about farms and use it as a 
basis of discussing Japan’s needs and 
possible solutions. 

Now let us consider Japan’s other big 
source of food—fishing. You will find 
references to this in the theme article 
and in the interview with Shigeru Hi- 
yashi. Be prepared to read these aloud. 
Let us also talk of the meals which Eiko 
and Shigeru describe as typical. Some 
of the foods are familiar, others are 
new to us. Which of the unfamiliar ones 
would you like to try? What dish that 
is a favorite of yours do you think 
would seem very peculiar to them? 





SEMESTER QUIZ 
IN THIS ISSUE 
The First-Semester Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior pe re is in 
this issue. The test is printed on the 
middle four pages of the magazine 
for the convenience of teachers who 
may wish to use it separately. 











Shelter also presents special problems 
in Japan. Why? Describe two types of 
housing that the Japanese have devel- 
oped to meet their difficulties. What 
means do they use to keep warm in 
winter? 

From the World Friendship articles 
and the theme article, as well as from 
information you have gathered from 
other sources such as pictures and sto- 
ries,’describe the way you would expect 
to see Japanese people dressed if you 
had an opportunity to visit the country. 


Maybe you would like to make your 
description in the form of a picture. Be 
sure to include several different types of 
costumes. 

To the teacher: So the class may have 
a clear idea of the importance of farm 
land in Japan, let pupils measure and 
mark with chalk on the floor the tiny 
area of the triangular rice field de- 
scribed in the article. 


Book Report in Special Form 


Aim: To extend the class's horizon to 
include current literature in the study 
of school subjects. 

Some of the class may have read 
Mrs. Elizabeth Vining’s book telling of 
her experiences while teaching the Em- 
peror’s son. Its title is, Windows for 
the Crown Prince. Ask them to report 
on it to the class. Or they may prefer 
to present it as a dramatic sketch with 
eager reporters questioning Mrs. Vining 
to learn what kind of ruler she thinks 
the Crown Prince wil] make. The report- 
ers will want to know how he feels 





happened today: 


science classes. 


whether there is a story or not. 





Letter from a Teacher 


. .» Wednesday is Junior Scholastic Day for us each week, We just forget 
our textbooks and follow the day’s program with the magazine. Here is what 


Arithmetic Class: Each child has a sheet of paper, pencil, and copy of Junior 
Scholastic. | have the problems that I have made up from different stories— 
problems that involve the type of arithmetic we have learned. For example: 
Eisenhower averaged how many miles per speech? 

Science Class: We turn to the Science News. Picture is discussed. Stories 
are read and discussed. Information tied in with previous News and regular 


Reading Class: Here is where we have a lot of fun and our oral reading 
really gets a work-out. First comes Some Fun. The children become the char- 
acters mentioned and read the speaking parts with a great deal of expression 
and appreciation. The rest of the period depends upon special features and 


Spelling Class: The cross-word fans get a chance to shine here. We use the 
Quiz-word Puzzle—the boys against the girls, like an old-time spelling bee. 
To win a point for his side, the pupil has to give the word and spell it. 

Language Class: Today we decided to have some letters written about 
information given—one to the turkey ranch to find out what the new kinds 
of turkeys are, one to the railroad company for a picture of Chessie, etc. 
Honestly, they consider it an honor to get to write these letters. 

Social Studies: Of course this deals with the feature story of each issue. 
We usually follow the suggestions from the lesson plan. But in addition, I 
usually hand out an outline map of the world for a location test of places 
mentioned in various parts of the magazine. (Whenever a place is mentioned 
during the day it is usually located on the Scholastic World News Map.) 


Sincerely yours, 


Donna CHURCHILL 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
Gold Beach (Ore.) School 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: January 21 
Theme Article: Luxembourg 
World Friendslip Series: How We 
Live in Luxembourg 
Reading Feature 
No Issue January 28 
(End of first semester) 











about the issue of communism, whether 
he can be counted on to help the West. 
Naturally, they will want her to tell 
anecdotal stories to illustrate her points. 
It may be necessary for these people to 
re-read the book to pick the parts best 
suited for their sketch. 


Map Study 


To the teacher: This week's theme 
article map is an excellent tool for 
teaching pupils that maps are not just 
illustrations on a page, but units of in- 
formation. 

For example, the map shows Japan 
is: small, mountainous, crowded, an 
island country, close to the mainland of 
Asia. 

Using the concepts listed at the be- 
ginning of the lesson plan, draw pupils 
out on the natural consequences of liv- 
ing in such a country. For example, 
“How do you suppose the people pro- 
duce food?” (Actually, it is possible to 
reconstruct almost the entire story re- 
lated in the theme article, using the 
map as a starting point.) 

Ask the pupils to compare the large 
map of Japan with the small inset. 
Which way of looking at Japan makes 
clearer its political position in Asia? If 
the pupils were in Japan, which map 
would seem to represent more truly 
their position? 


Letter Writing 


To the pupils: As you read the stories 
of Eiko and Shigeru, plan what you 
will include in your letter conversation. 
Make a checkmark in the margin of 
your Junior Scholastic opposite sections 
you want to re-read and comment on 
when you write. It is always hardest to 
start a letter so pick the part which 
interests you most as a starting place. 

For example, I too, am an only son. 
{ only work for my own spending 
money and to save a little toward my 
college education. I have a newspaper 
route, That means each afternoon I go 
to the newspaper office and pick up my 
pile of papers... . 


The Mighty Minnow 


Though designed for reluctant read- 
ers, this story should be read aloud be- 


cause in almost every group some child 
needs its courageous message. In the 
margin of your copy of Junior Scholas- 
tic, opposite each paragraph, write the 
name of the one who is to read it. Thus 
you may be sure the weaker readers 
will have the shorter, easier paragraphs. 
Give them an opportunity to read their 
parts silently first and get help on any 
words which may prove difficult.. If 
necessary, let them practice it reading 
aloud to you so they may, perform 
smoothly with their classmates. 

Nancy’s comment to President Roose- 
velt, “I guess I just kept on trying,” will 
be a good stimulus for citing other 
examples of pluck. 


Sultan 


To the teacher: The bulk of the class 
may enjoy reading this dog story si- 
lently, and later joining in a general 
discussion of this and other favorite 
stories of pets. 

When the pupils discuss the story, 
see if they get the implication that the 
owner really made difficulties and un- 
happiness for himself and the dog by 
not giving him proper training. 

A committee might like to look up 
information about George and Helen 
Waite Papashvily. Interest in their bi- 
ographies might be spurred by the 
question: Is there anything in the story 
to suggest that English may not be 
George’s native language—any turn of 
phrase or use of words? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what sport did Nancy Merki, 
the mighty minnow, become a cham- 
pion? (Swimming) 

2. What disease did Nancy Merki 
beat by courage and determination? 
(Polio or infantile paralysis) 

3. Is Japan’s chief problem: lack of 
people; lack of electricity; or lack of 
space? (Lack of space) 

4. What is the name for the huge 
“steps” carved in the mountainside to 
make farming possible? (Terraces) 

5. What are the two main foods in 
Japan? (Rice and fish) 

6. What do we call nori, for which 
Shigeru’s father fishes? (Seaweed) 

7. On what date will Dwight D. 
Eisenhower take office as President ot 
the United States? (January 20) 

8. Which U. S. President was elected 
twice, but didn’t serve two terms in suc- 
cession? (Grover Cleveland) 

9. Name the highest mountain in the 
world. (Mt. Everest) 

10. In which U. S. state is there a 
man-made jungle? (New Jersey) 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, . 23 

ACROSS: Ii-met; 4-dove; 5-cruel; 6-pear; 
I-pro; 9-gnaw; 12-coo; 13-ice; vu oe. 17- 
right; 20-ski; 22-owl; 24-eggs: 26-Bob; 27- 
in ; 29-panie; 31-flap; 32-Cal. 

DOWN: S-mourning: 2-Eve; 3-tel; 4-drag; 
5-C.E.; 6-poor; 7-P.C.; 8-rob; 10-A.C.; ll-we; 
15-original; 16-W.L.; 18-hobo; 19-two; 20- 
= iain. 23-lb.; 25-snip; 28-T.C.; 29-Pfc.; 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz, 

Pictures to Guide You ‘ 

1-Republican; 2-Vice-President or Vice- 

Presidency; 3-circle Nov. 4; 4-Stevenson; 5- 
Vice-President; 6-circle Jan. 20; 7-President; 
8-Stassen; 9-Treasurer; 10-  , money; 11- 
Lie; 12-Canad 13-Puerto ico; 14-June; 
15-Korea 


pp. 11-15 


What Do You Know? 


1. THE NEWS AT HOME: A 


l-b; 2-o; 
3-a; 4-c; 5-a 


B. State-5; Treasury-3; Defense-4; oer. 
Gen'l-2; Postmaster-9; 
ture-6; Commerce-8; 

E NEW 


Interior-1; Agricu 
, TH S ABROAD: A. l-e; 2-c; 3-a; 
4-f; oo , T-g. 
Sclénc E I N’ THE *NEWS: 1-helium; 
o-hest. 3-deep , ng; 4-whale; 5-X-rays; 
fcanyon: 7-voleano; 8-reptile; 9- most intel- 


Around the World 
1-6; 2-5; 3-2; 4-14; 5-12; 6-17; 7-11; 
orig 10-12; 11-1; 12-3; 13- 7; 14-15; 


; 8-9; 
15-11; 


Test Your Skill 

1. WITH MAPS: 1-Kabul; 2-cross os Iraq; 
3-Oxus River; 4-northwest: 5-abo 200; 
6-Shibar Pass; 7-southwest to ot 8- 
einand: 9-X. 

WITH WORDs: Section A-1l—a-radio; 
b- itty years; A-2—a-2; b-3; 

eo, 1—a-teamwork: b-correct; B-2 

—ae- - 





Tools for Teachers 


Eskimos of Northern Canada 
Feb. 4 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Canada 1952, 1952, 
free, Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 

BOOKS: The Face of the Arctic, by 
Richard Harrington, $6. 00 (Schuman, 
1952). 

ARTICLES: “Far North with Cap- 
tain Mac,” by M. MacMillan, National 
Geographic Magazine, Oct., 1951. “Is 
There Time to Save the Eskimo?,” by 
P. H. Godsell, Natural History, Feb., 
1952. 

FILMS: Arctic Hunters, 17 minutes, 
sale or rent, National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Arctic Dog Team, 11 minutes, 
sale or rent, National Film Board of 
Canada. Eskimo Arts and Crafts, 22 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Ill. Includes kayak con- 
struction, decorated skin garments, 
hand-wrought implements, legends, 
dancing, singing. Nanook of the North, 
55 minutes, sale or rent, Athena Films, 
165 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Eskimo communal life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Canadian Eskimo, 39 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Il). Summer and winter occupations. 
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How do you present our magazines to 
your class?” we asked a teacher whose 


students usually subscribe 100%. 


Here is what she told us— 


1. FIRST, | PUT IN A TENTATIVE ORDER 
On or before the opening day 
of this term, I mail a tentative 
order, ordering one copy for 
each student in my classes. I 
know I risk nothing in doing 
this because I can adjust my 
order later if any of my stu- 
dents do not wish to subscribe. 
A few days later a package is 
delivered to my classroom con- 
taining a complete set for my 
class, together with a free copy — 
of the Teacher Edition for my own use. Before talking 
to my class about the magazine, I read my copy of the 
first issue thoroughly. 





2. | DISTRIBUTE COPIES TO MY CLASS 

When class begins, I say to 
my students: “I have here the 
first February issue of a weekly 
classroom magazine which | 
think we will all want to use 
in class this term. | am going 
to give each of you a copy. This 
is to be the first of 15 issues you 
will receive this term. 

“Let's see how well we like 
this magazine. Just browse 
through your copy for five 
minutes and we'll talk about what you find.” 








3. | DISCUSS THE MAGAZINE WITH MY CLASS 

When they have had a 
chance to get a general idea of 
the contents, I say to-my class: 
“I want to call your attention 
to several interesting features 
which we shall come to know 
well this term. I think you will 
find that these features will 
supplement our textbooks and 
make your studies both easier 
to understand and more inter- 
esting. 

“Because the magazine comes out every week, its 
contents are always fresh and up-to-date and you will 
find here material that you cannot get from a textbook.” 
I then discuss some of the main features of the maga- 
zine, explaining how they relate to our class work. 








4 EASY STEPS 
in presenting Scholastic 
Magazines to your class 









“Now this magazine is not all work and no play. 
Every issue contains a number of features which are 
included to interest and entertain you. I notice that 
some of you are lingering over the sports. A few of you 
were chuckling over the jokes, and some looked at the 
hobby and movie review sections. 

“The fact is, you're not going to be the only one in 
your family who will enjoy this magazine. By all means 
take it home and let others in your family see jt. 


4. | EXPLAIN ABOUT THE COST 


“Some of you may be think- 
ing about the cost of subscrib- 
ing. Actually the cost is very 
little per week—less than the 
cost of a package of gum.” 

I announce that if anyone 
doesn't feel able to subscribe, 
he may talk to me in private 
and arrangements will be made. 
In a private conversation I 
point out that it will be a great 
advantage to have his own 
copy. I tell him that he may, however, use my desk copy 
or the library copy, but that unlike other students he 
cannot take the magazine home. | also suggest that he 
and some other student may wish to share the cost of 
a subscription, the two jointly owning the magazine and 
each taking it home on alternate evenings. One or the 
other could be responsible for the file of back copies. 








NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 


Cheirmon © Or. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ©@ Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ©@ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. © Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Illinois © Dr. Lloyd 
$. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Iili- 
nois @ Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio © Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Edvu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





MEET THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 


The Scholastic family includes magazines for all grades, 4 through 
12: NewsTifme (grades 4 & 5), Junior Scholastic (grades 6, 7, 8), 
Senior Scholastic (social studies, grades 10, 11, 12), Practical 
English (English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12), Literary Cavalcade (English, 
grades 10, 11, 12). Somples on request 
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Does a wide reading background - 
help in after-school careers ? 


“Yes!” says Mr. Samuel Garry 
of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


We wanted to find out what value, if any, a wide 
reading background is to people in their after-school 
careers. So we put the question to a typical business 
man, Mr. Samuel Garry. This is what he told us: 


“I'm a salesman in a large furniture store in New 
York City. In my work I have to meet and talk 
easily with people from many walks of life. I may 
have a customer who is a professional man—a lawyer 
or a doctor, let’s sav. My next customers may be a 
bookkeeper and his wife, a private secretary or per- 
haps a restaurant manager. Before I can make a sale, 
I have to talk with these people with varying back- 
grounds and viewpoints and gain their confidence. 
The fact that I have always been a wide reader on 
many different topics helps me establish points of 
mutual interest with my customers and has often led 
to sales which I might not otherwise have made. Yes, 
I can say the fact that I have been a wide reader all 
my life has been a definite asset in my career.” 


How YOU can help your students achieve a richer, more 
successful career after they graduate from school 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Whether your students enter business or a profession... 
whether they take up a trade or become self-employed . . . 
or whether they become housewives with the responsibility 
of bringing up a family . . . in any event, they are sure to 
reap both material and spiritual value from a background 
of good reading established during their early years. 


The Teen Age Book Club, which is operated by Scholastic 
Magazines, is specifically designed to encourage the reading 
of good books by young people of school age. 
a 

--MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS— 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 


information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a kit of materials and a sample book. 
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1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 25¢ 
and 35¢ books, widely varied so that each can find titles 
related to his or her interest and age level. Students are 
thus able to build their own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 
of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 


the books offered during the school year. 

3. The Club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can be operated by the students 
themselves with little or no work on the part of the teacher. 
Students elect their own secretary who handles all details. 


4. All materials for organizing and operating a Club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


5. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members have their choice of one book free at the 
end of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





